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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, garded as the very best means of an experiment 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. | to determine whether the religious faculty is as 
universal as the rational. They were in a state 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, of ignorance from which was excluded every 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | 'Y of divine truth, every notion of Godhead and 
| immortality ; were they likewise incapable of ap- 
dient Ce ee prehending and receiving religious ideas? They 
n ‘ o dollars pe UM, OF SIX C . cy 

outitamene ee ' | were without the knowledge of God—of any god; 

en OLA ° . . . . - 

7 were they likewise without a capacity to know 
God? The means were used which should de- 
termine this question. _ The fitting test was ap- 
plied when the missionary declared to them the 

THE DIVINE LIFE—ITS NATURE. being and character of God, and preached to 

W a 1d.” said Plutarel them the facts of the Christian revelation, espe- 

“ We may travel the world,” sal utarch, | oally the love of ( ; wey : 
sand Sok ce hah al won ty | e's of ot an omen 
without kings, without wealth, without coin, with- | awoke from the slumber of generations. Their 
out schools and theatres; but a city without a | hearts responded to the appeal. And it was 
temple, ". ee prayers, G ook | proved that even in their souls there lay unextin- 
ever saw.” These words of the ancient Greek | juished, though unexercised, the most distinet- 
; ~* | guished, g sed, ‘ 

are as true now as they were eighteen centuries | ive character of humanity, the faculty of know- 
ago. The discovery of a new world beyond the | ing, loving, and serving God. Many of them 
° ss . : ». A a 4 . . 
Atlantic, and of innumerable islands in the Pa | re now enlightened and spiritual worshippers of 


cific, has only supplied fresh evidence of the fact | the Most High. 
that religion, in some form, is the common attri- Admitting the universal existence of the reli- 
bute and possession of mankind. The progress gious faculty, it becomes a question of great in- 
of geography has revealed new modes of civiliza- | terest how it is tobe exercised in order to the 
tion and of barbarism, but has not informed usof | divine life in a man’s soul. The Chinese wer 
nations that practice no worship, or at least that ship their ancestors. The Hindoos reckon their 
have proved incapable of being taught to wor-| gods by hundreds of millions. One-half of the 
ship. P . | human race are pantheists, who confound nature 
The missionary, Robert Moffat, sought in vain, | with its God and Maker. These have not at- 
he tells us, to find among the Bechuanas and | tained to the knowledge which even the Sunday- 
Bushmen a temple, an altar, or a single emblem | school child receives from the first verse of 
of heathen worship. No fragments remained of | the Bible—* In the beginning God created the 
former days, as mementoes to the present genera- | heavens and the earth.” The “ beginning ” of 
tion, that their ancestors ever loved, served, or | the heavens and the earth, is, in their imagina- 
reverenced a being greater than man. Their re-| tion, as ancient as the beginning of God himself. 
ligious system, like those streams in the desert] 4 God, distinct from the creation, and not its 
which lose themselves in the sand, had entirely | sou) or animating principle—eternal, intelligent, 
disappeared. And the missionary could make no | and self-conscious—has no place in their faith. 
appeals to legends, or to altars, or to an unknown | 4nd pantheism either descends into atheism, as 
God They had faith in a rain-maker, but the] jn the case of cold hearted speculators, or grows 
missionary does not regard this faith as involving | jnto polytheism, and, ascribing divinity to every 
in it any idea of the supernatural. part ak attribute of nature, worships all outward 
In these degraded tribes, apparently excep-| things, from the reptile that crawls on the earth, 
tional to the common rule, and just because | to the sun that shines in the heavens. From 
they are exceptional, we have what may be re-! this spirit, so rife in both ancient and modern 
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heathendom, Mohammedanism strongly recoils, 
and builds itself on the doctrine of one living in- 


visible God, who doeth all things after the coun- | 


sel of his eternal will. Christianity associates 
the doctrine of one living God with his incarna- 
tion in Jesus Christ, and the atoning death 
which Christ endured on the cross Now, we 
would inquire, May the divine life be produced 
indifferently by all these systems ? 

If the life of God in the soul consisted in the 
mere fervent exercise of the religious faculty, 
we should answer this question in the affirmative. 
There is no object of worship that has ever been 
named, which has not the power to excite the 
fervor of its votaries. The ancient Egyptians, 
twenty centuries ago, crowding along the sacred 
Nile, seven hundred thousand in number, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, to the festival of the cat- 
headed Bubastis ; the modern Hindoos, hasting 
from all parts of India to their holy city, Be- 
nares, to worship its sacred Bulls, and wash inits 
sacred river; the followers of Mohammed going 
on pilgrimage from all lands to Mecea; the so- 
called followers of Jesus Christ, of the Greek 
and Roman rites, rushing down the banks of the 
Jordan on Easter-day, and plunging themselves 
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vine, their worship is incompatible with just con- 
| ceptions of the Godhead. 

Historically, indeed, we know nothing of idol- 
atry as a pure symbolical system. It has exist- 
|ed, and still exists, only as a gross material- 

ism, the worship of outward things, which were 
held to be, not representative of divine attributes, 
but possessed of them. “ That men should have 
| worshipped their poor fellow-man as a god, and 
not him only, but stocks and stones, and all man- 
| ner of animate and inanimate objects ; and fash- 
| ioned for themselves such a distracted chaos of 
| hallucinations by way of theory of the universe 
| —all this looks like an incredible fable. Never- 
| theless, it is a clear fact that they did it.” 
The refined and learned Greeks were “ fools” 
|in this matter equally with the most ignorant and 
| barbarous people ; at least, so thought the Apos- 
itle Paul. He regarded the heathen, not as chil- 
| dren giving expression to infantine and immature 
conceptions of God, in visible forms, but as the 
inheritors of a deep degeneracy which had orig- 
| inated in the aversion of men to the true charac- 
ter and rule of the Eternal and Holy One. He 
‘could not but remark the contrast between their 
| intellectual and religious condition. Their ora- 


into its waters—have this in common, that their | tory, and poetry, and architecture, showed geuius 
religious practices are honored with the utmost| and advancement. But their religion! Within 
fervor of their nature. Sut it is a fervor| temples, whose glory, as works of art, is not yet 
which is compatible with the profoundest igno- | forgotten, he found altars, on which burned in- 
rance, and with a moral condition so low and de-| cense to the meanest reptiles, or to the mere im- 
based, that those who have the means of know- | age of wood or stone. And, bending in pros- 
ing it frequently decline to inform the world | trate homage before those altars, he saw men the 
what they have seen and heard. fame of whose genius is still fresh in the world. 
Sincerity in religion is often indolently regard- | They were no children, but men of mighty and 
ed as having power to cover both a multitude of) cultivated intellect. And Paul found in their 
errors, and a multitude ofsins. And if sincerity! worship, not the strivings of great and unin- 
be fanned into earnestness, ‘t is a popular theory | structed souls to realize all that is godlike in man 
that it may dispense with the element of religion | and nature, but the blindness and fatuity which 
altogether, and that, even if it does, the earnest | our moral apostacy from our Maker has inflicted 
man is the great man to whom all others of mor- | on mankind. 
tal form are to render homage. This principle| History has preserved one specimen of the way 
will not only place superstition, enthusiasm, and | in which this great apostle of truth argued with 
fanaticism, side by side with enlightened piety, | educated idolaters the great question of the spir- 
as equally forms of the divine life, but will exalt | ituality of the Godhead. Standing on Mars’ 
Satan himself to a throne from which he may | Hill among the assembled philosophers and are- 
lawfully claim our worship. * * | opagites of Athens, he quoted the saying of one 
In feeling our way to a true notion of the di-| of their own poets—“ We are the offspring of 
vine life, we may dismiss from our thoughts all; God”—a saying which involves the scriptural 
the systems which are condemned in the law— _idea that man is made in the image of God, and, 
“ Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven ' consequently, that there is a God other and high- 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in’ erthan man’s hands can fashion. “ Forasmuch 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or then,” argued Paul, “as we are the offspring of 
that is in the water under the earth: thou shalt God,we ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them.” | untogold,orsilver,or stone, graven by art and man’s 
“Graven images” may have been originally the device.” It can be only in our spiritual nature 
symbols of divine attributes, and, even when the that weare the offspring of God. The Godhead, 
popular mind had become so debased and igno-' man’s Father, the Father of man’s spirit, must 
rant as to regard them as in themselves divini- therefore be spiritual, and can only be dishon- 
ties, there may have been in most countries a se-| ored and misrepresented by an image of gold or 
lect few who maintained in secret the knowledge silver, or wood or stone. ‘The apostle took hold 
and belief that they were only symbols. But of the highest and purest religious sentiment 
whether regarded as symbolical or as properly di- | which was to be found in the literature of Greece 













to strike at the root of the "popular ‘worship. 
The sentiment was rare even among the poets. 

Paul could have drawn from their ‘writings de- 
scriptions of gods and goddesses, the very recital 
of which might have covered his learned audi- 
ence with shame. But he wisely availed him- 
self of the saying of Aratus, to lift their thoughts 
to sublimer and truer conceptions of the God- 
head, and addressed himself, not to the masses 
who practically regarded the graven image as it- 
self a god, but to the learned assembly then before 
him, who might be supposed to regard the image 
as only the likeness or symbol of a divinity that 
was unseen. But even this higher and more re- 
fined theory Paul did not regard as capable of 
producing or sustaining a true divine life. “TI 
perceive that in all things ye are very much giv- 

en to religion,” he said—for such is the mean- 
ing of his words. Their religiousness was excessive 

It was in active and fervent exercise. ‘ When 
any public calamity was not removed by the in- 
vocation of the gods known to the laws, it was 
customary to let the victims loose in the fields, 
or along the public ways, and wherever they 
stopped, there to sacrifice them to the ‘ propitious 
unknown god.’” But Paul was not content. 
The religiousness of Athens had not the enlight- 
enment and guidance of truth in its exercise, 
and possessed no power to purify those whose 
breasts it filled. It was not the divine life. And 
the apostle preached to them not new and better 
gods than their own, but THE ONLY ONE Gop, 
who giveth to all life, and breath, and all things. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
For Friends’ Review. 


OBITUARIES. 


“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints,” and blessed in the memory 
of surviving friends are their pious examples, dy- 
ing counsel and last farewell. And as we deem 
it a happy privilege to preserve on record suita- 
ble remembrances of those loved ones from whom 
we have been forced to part; in so doing, is it 
not well that we exercise a little sober thought, 
lest the promptings of a fond affection outstrip 
our better judgment, and betray us not only into 
exaggeration upon their natural and acquired 
abilities, but also upon their moral excellencies 
and Christian graces? And thus, in so far as 
our representations concerning them are known 
to be incorrect, virtually (though not intention- 
ally) so far as our influence therein extends, low- 
er the standard of the cross of Christ into a false 
rest. Whilst “love covereth all sins,” who 
among us can redeem a brother, or sanctify that 
which the precious blood of Christ alone could 
cleanse ? 8. 


+ te 


Let us be careful to take just ways to com- 
oes just things, that they may last in their 


enefits to us.— Penn. 


REVIEW. 871 
The Autobiography of Joun Jacques SText, 
of Walton, county of Sussex, England. 

“ By the grace of God I am what I am.” 

The editor of the following Memoir has en- 
deavored, as nearly as possible, to convey in John 
Jacques Steel’s own words the narrative of his 
eventful life; believing that, in so doing, the 
reader will be able to form a true estimate of his 
character. Those who knew J. J.8. up to the 
age of forty-five, the period of his conversion, 
can bear ample testimony to his abandoned and 
profligate career, and they who were acquainted 
with him subsequent to that event can as trul 
certify to the untiring zeal and energy wit 
which he devoted himself to the cause of Christ. 

Having long trodden in the paths of sin, he was 
the better qualified, under the Divine blessing, 
to succor those who were tempted, and especially 
to assist those who had fallen under the tempta- 
tion. 

It is hoped that the perusal of the Narrative 
will be the means of leading some to reflect on 
the all-sufficiency of that grace, which is able to 
redeem man from destruction, and which will, if 
prayerfully sought for, assuredly not be withheld 
from those who seek it. 

John Jacques Steel was a monument of Divine 
mercy. Ata period when he felt himself power- 
less to do good, from having been so long accus- 
tomed to do evil, it pleased God to call him from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto the knowledge of Himself. He obeyed the 
call, and from that day was anxious to testify of 
the joy and happiness which the change had 
wrought in his soul. 

Redeeming mercy was, to the time of his 
death, his never-failing theme of praise. 


A. 8. 
Ipswich, 1859. 


“T was born at Bucklesham in Suffolk, in 
1794. My father rented a farm that my family 
had cecupied for upwards of a century, and he 
was in good circumstances. My mother died in 
my infancy ; I was her only child. I am not in- 
formed whether she was considered to have been 
converted to the Lord, therefore I do not know 
that she ever raised a prayer for my conversion. 
I was placed, for four years, at a kind of board- 
ing-school in the village of Walton, Suffolk, till 
I had attained my eleventh year. From this 
time until my eighteenth year I was actively en- 
gaged in farming-work, in the company of my 
father’s laborers, than whom there could not 
have been found a more degraded and wicked 
set of men. Intoxication and profane conversa- 
tion, and the worst example in all respects, were 
constantly heard and seen by me. My poor 
father was sadly addicted to drinking, but he was 
not, as many are, a profane swearer; and yet he 
went pretty regularly to the church, and taught 
me, when I was six years old, to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Belief, to him, before I 
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went to bed at night, and this was ctatinncd till 
I might be twelve years old; but after this 
period, even this small attention to religious 
practices was laid aside, as a fre sh career of sin 
and wickedness was added to that which had 
long existed. I could not describe the awful 
scenes to which at that early tender age I was 
constantly a witness, and often, too, a partici- 
pator. Robberies on my father’s property were 
often, and mutually carried on by the servants 
and myself, to which his general drunken, de- 
graded “state rendered him insensible. 

At eighteen my father a me on a farm, 
and soon after a respectable farmer gave me his 
daughter in marriage. My dear wife, through 
all my sinful course, performe d her duties to her 
best, and attended diligently to my farm when 
my profligate habits led me much from home. | 
We have had one son and two daughters. At 
the age of twenty-two my degrad: sion seemed to 
be comp ae by an event that I knew must 
make me to be discarded by every respectable 
person as an outcast unfit to be spoken to, and 
under this self-degradation 1 became wholly des- 
perate and reckless of what I did, or what be- 
came of me. I was often to be seen drinking in 
the lowest company, not that I cared so much 
for the drink as for the low enjoyment that I 
had in the bad companions, and the depraved 
conversation it secured to me. Sometimes l 
would go tothe church at Bucklesham, but it was 
only to secure a victim, and to lay some iniquitous | 
plans, for my whole purpose was bent on sin, and 
truly, I was a dead atheist, for when coming out | 
of the church I often would cast my eyes “over | 
the graves of my ancestors that lay around it 
and say to myself of them,‘ Ah! you are happy ;’ 
but this only because they were relieved of that 
misery of bo dy which | felt mine to be in while 
living onthe earth. I had no care or anxiety for 
my immortal soul, yet 1 was most wretched and 
miserable, and felt my temporal existence to be | 
a heavy burden, and lo nged to get out of it, as | 
they had done. I seemed to be, at this time 
especially, g given over to the blackness of dark- 
ness, and continued so until about my twenty- 
fifth year, and seemed to have no clear compre- 
hension that my misery arose from my bondage 
to sin, for drink so entirely darkened my mind’s 
perceptions—though all schemes to fill up my 
cup with Satan’s s pleasures eluded the grasp—and 
] continued wretched, dreadfully wretched, in 
body, soul and spirit, beyond all my powers now 
to describe. 1 often wonder now that the clergy- 
man of the parish was not touched with my con- 
dition, or some of the laymen; but I suppose I 
was like the man who dwelt among the tombs, 
so very vile that all feared to come near to me. 
Truly, I did dwell in spiritual death, and among 
the tombs, for at one time I was te mpted to de- 
stroy the life of a person, and at another time to 
commit suicide, but both purposes were, I now 
most thankfully record, frustrated. 





| 1 felt no need of a Saviour. 


| bring a condemning feeling 
| continued still to go on in my sinful ways, often 
| spending the market-days in Ipswich (as soon as 
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My father died from an injury occasioned b 
a fall, when in drink, from his horse. This 
awful event made no impression on my hard 
heart. Soon after this my children went to 
school, and would have their little Bibles on the 
table, when at home, which I would now and 
then take up, | hardly knew why, probably be- 
cause no other book was there. We had no 
family Bible, and when a court was oce asionally 
held in our hall to take up copyholds, it being a 
manor-house, I was obliged to borrow one from 
a neighbor. I had so much neglected my edu- 
cation that I had difficulty now to make out a 
text; but some of these rather struck me—that 
| happened to see in Revelations that liars, mur- 
derers, thieves and drunkards, could not inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, and I thought, ‘ Well, 
then, I must be excluded!’ But I did not feel to 
care much about it. [thus would look into these 
Bibles, perhaps, half-a-dozen timesin the year; and 
I believe | always felton these occasions somewhat 
condemned, as texts seemed to point to my case, 
and made me to feel more and more un hap py ; 
but it was a new kind of wretchedness, for I began 
to see that I was a very wicked man, yet, so far, 
Hearing the com- 
would 
over me. 


mandments read at church sometimes 


Yet | 


my business was transacted), and the night, and 
the Sabbath and its night, chiefly in drinking 
with the profligates of the town, and returning 
home on the Monday in so excited, debased a 
state, as to render me the loathing and terror of 
ali my family. 

Thus | went on, with little variation, till about 
my forty-filth year, when I began to have some 
more clearly defined feelings of the terrors of hell, 
especially when I laid awake at night, and the 
thought would sometimes steal over me, ‘that, 
had I died in infancy, 1 might have eseaped 
that place of torment,’ which sometimes I did 
now regard as my future dreadful doom. But | 
do not now remember how it was that the exist- 
ence of a place of eternal torment became so 
sealed as a fact on my mind, except it had 
been through looking at the little Bibles my 
children left on our table; but the truth was, 
that though I did not know Him, Christ first 
loved me, and was, by the light of the Holy Ghost, 
shining into my soul a ray of that light which, 
I verily must "believe, at some time or other, 
enlighteneth every soul, and was in great mercy 
showing me somewhat of the darkness that had 
80 long encamped around and over me. This, 
however, made me even more wretched than 
ever, for he had not yet revealed himself unto 
me, and no man seemed to care for my soul, to 
point and to direct me to the great Refuge; but 
this destitution of outward help was, no doubt, 
permitted that I should see, eventually, more 
clearly the power of the mercy of God in Christ 
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Jesus, to save sinners; and this he soon accom-) wards, unknown then to them, went that way, 
plished ina manner clear as the noon-day, to| and these tracts became, till worn to rags from 
the turning of my feet out of the path of death | my often perusal, the inmates of my Wuistcoat- 
into the way of life, and showed me the fulness) pocket, and they tended to deepen my conviec- 
and freeness of salvation offered through the | tions. 
cross to all men. I often wonder that people who 
profess to love their Saviour do not go more to 
him, and depend less on fellow-men. Christ 
said, ‘Come unto me,’ without reference to fel- 
low-mortals between him and them, and he can eee 
OW-mortais between him an nem, an c 
teach and uphold as never man taught, if we will} | A western correspondent of the American 
but go to him. Missionary, speaking of the field of labor he is 
In 1840, one of my daughters died, and I have | engaged in, expresses a desire “that the people 
heard that she did make her peace and prayed | of God may take possession of this land in the 
for me, though I never had one solicitude for|name of Immanuel. What is immediately be- 
her safety, but had thwarted the good instrue-| fore us,” he continues, “in the Divine Provi- 
tions her mother tried to instil into her children’s | dence, is not known to us, but we have reason 
minds. On the funeral day the clergyman came | to believe that the way is being made ready for 
to our house just before we went to church. He/| the triumph of truth and righteousness in the 
is a very ‘ind, good man, and loves his Saviour, | earth. Never have I known the time when in 
desiring to do all his will—may he be more and | the west so large a share of the inhabitants hold 
more diligent in visiting such sinners as I was, | themselves in readiness to hear the truths of the 
and at their dwelling, and taking the care of| Gospel of Christ. Oh! for hearts to receive 
their souls on his conscience, and lead them to| and obey them.” 
the Ruck higher than himself. This dear gen-| It is feared that many of the settlers in this 
tleman has a different life in him to some of| fruitful valley of the Mississippi have made the 
them [ have known of his class, and still know, | acquisition of earthly treasures the primary ob- 
who are given to wine, and hunting, and dissipa-| ject of their emigration. The rapid rise in the 
tions, and who seem dead as the bones de-| price of land, from the government price of 
scribed by Ezekiel; and I fear, in many places, | $1.25 per acre, to $10, $20, $30 per acre, or even 
the voor farming people are left to perish in a| higher rates in favorite situations, was well cal- 
Christian land from such examples and neglect. | culated to keep alive “ the love of money.” An 
But to return. I was generally more thought-| unwelcome change has come over the prospects 
ful at a funeral, and this good clergyman advised | of those engaged in or connected with agricultu- 
me to go to church as often as I could, and to| ral pursuits, occasioned in part by the diminished 
read the Prayer-book. This was in reply to my| immigration of men of capital, and in part by 
dark inquiry, ‘ How often he thought we ought| diminished crops of grain. This change has in- 
to pray’ But he did not then show me that [| duced many to blot out the word “ prosperity” 
might pray always by the Spirit to the Father of| in the pictures they had drawn of the future, and 


(To be continued.) 
— t)8 
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spirits. But he kindly gave me a prayer-book, 
and ‘The whole Duty of Man,’ which [ made 
out, and thought that [ should like to be like 


in its place to write the less acceptable one “ ad- 
versity.” It should not be a matter of surprise 
if they that had gone above par ander one ex- 


the man described at the end, converted. The|citement, should go as much below under an 
Lord was now, as I have shown, occasionally | excitement of an opposite character, and distant 
casting over my dark soul arousing convictions | religious observers may be inclined to regard it 
which I did not fully comprehend; nor that it) all as evidence that religion in common life has 
was himself drawing me from afar off, by the} been too little regarded. There is, undoubtedly, 
cords of his everlasting love, and preparing my | a lesson to be learned by ad under present cir- 
soul for a manifestation of himself, for my con-| cumstances, and designed by Divine Providence, 
version, independent of all human instruments. |a lesson that might have been overlooked in a 
I must not delay to mention one link in the| full tide of prosperity. May we have hearts to 
chain of convictions maintained in my mind to| receive the lesson with meekness and obey it 
prepare me for the day of the Lord’s power, and | with fortitude ! 

I hope it may encourage all who are engaged in| “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
distributing tracts, fo go on, prayerfully, in this| every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
work, asking the blessing of the Lord to clear| God,” we have recorded as the teaching of Him 
the thorny, stony ground, so that these small| who “teacheth as never man taught.” In the 
seeds may be raised by his power into fruit-bear-| revulsions, the trials and difficulties to which the 
ing trees. Two members of the Society of| people, Kast and West, have been exposed, we 
Friends, on their morning drive, placed these | may read the re-print of the same important les 
tracts, ‘The Swearer’s Prayer,’ and one on|son, intelligible it may be to those that are will- 
drunkenness and lying, between the gate and|ing to learn, yet not at all times equally clear 
post leading to some marshland. I soon after-| even to the well disposed. 
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There are many, it is to be hoped, in this western 
world that would rendera cheerful co operation with 
those who profess to be “the people of God,” did 
the latter carry with them more often the badge of | e 
discipleship—*“ by this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for 
another,” even amongst those that may, in some 
respects, be compared to the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” We trust there are not a few! 
that may be brought within the pale of the true 
sheep fold, if the laborers are JSaithful to their 
trusts. 

To the latter proposition those that feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to become laborers will | 
yield a ready assent, and yet feel themselves very | 
much ata loss to define for the guidance of| 
others the kind of labor to bestow, or the exact | 
amount of devotion that constitutes the requisite 
Here, it is believed, will be ample 
opportunity for exhibiting the fruits of that | 

” or love which the apostle teaches us is | 
the crowning virtue. 

When we endeavor to take an impartial view 
of the great responsibilities that rest upon the in- 
fluential portion of the community; when we 
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endeavor to estimate the amount of their influence 
by the conspicuous position each individual may 
occupy, or when we attempt to weigh that por- 


tion that we feel to act upon the weakest and 


humblest, we are still reminded that it is some- 
thing that cannot be laid aside with safety. 

And now, admitting the preceding reflections 
to be correct, there follows a question difficult 
to propose, and still more difficult to answer— 
what part will “Friends,” individually or col- 
lectively, feel themselves called upon to take in 
building up a community in the West that shall 
have the broad, pure, charitable, : spiritual prin- 
fy les of Christianity for its’ foundation ? 

Capital will undoubtedly have its influence ; 
shall this be governed by mere mercenary rules, 
and this fruitful land be allowed to become a 
mere M any 
thousands of acres of land are believed to be in 
the hands of non-residents who are waiting for 
an advance in price as the result of improvements 
made by actual settlers on adjoining lands. 
Some of these non-resident landholders are num- 
bered among the members of the Society of 
Friends. Eastern cities are annually thronged 
by needy emigrants from Europe seeking homes 
on this continent, and could those unemployed | 
hands be directed by Christian hearts to the 
occupancy, under judicious caretakers, of these 
vacant acres, one step would be taken in the 
right direction. It is believed that a system of 
colonization might be adopted that woul l prove 
of advantage both to capitalist and settler, if 
practical men would turn their attention to the 
subject. 

The influence of education cannot be over- 
looked, and it must be encouraging to the “ mis- 
sionary” when he finds the school teacher co- 
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operating with him, as he does in many instances, 
and probably finds this co-operation graduated 
by his own freedom from sectarianism. It is no 

easy matter at all times to draw the line exactly 
in the right place between what charity dictates 
on one hand, and what is requisite on the other, 
to constitute an unfaltering attachment to Chris- 
tian principle. There are already many schools 
in the West taught by intelligent, Christian young 
men and women who have been prepared for 
their present posts, under the influence of Chris- 
tian instruction in the East, and they form an im- 
portant link between the older States, and those 
more recently settled in the West. Many of these 
teachers are within reach of Teacher's Institutes, 
that are conducted by earnest educationists, who 
are also, in many cases, willing to labor shoulder 
to shoulder as missionaries, in an enlarged sense. 
It is believed that the efficiency of these “ nur- 
series of teachers” would be increased by access 
to good libraries of standard works on general 
literature. 

Could then, the holders of some of those thou- 
sands of acres of uncultivated prairie land be in- 
duced to give up a portion of them into the 
hands of judicious committees, for the purpose 
of assisting in the enlargement of libraries and in 
other ways facilitating the studies of teachers and 
scholars, such landholders might indirectly be- 
come “missionaries,” and “ the young men would 
rise up and call them blessed.” With these 
hints I conclude, desiring that “ whatever we do 
we may do it all to the glory of God.” 


, 


H. M. 
<> — 


From James Backhouse’s Letters. 


MOSHESH, AN AFRICAN CHIEF. 


(Concluded from page 358.) 


11th of 7th mo. In the course of last night, 
one of the wives of Moshesh, in a fit of despond- 
ajency, under which she had been laboring for 
some time, and which was probably increased by 
the recent loss of a baby, and the fever of the 
measles, under which she was suffering, threw 
herself from the cliff of Thaba Bassiou, having 
eluded the vigilance of a person deputed to watch 
over her. This circumstance prevented the Chief 
and his people assembling as he wished, to ask 
us questions on various subjects and receive our 
answers, for the Chief was greatly distressed by 
the occurrence, the woman having been a favor- 
ite wife. Thomas Arbousset visited Moshesh 
early, on his return to Morija, and it was agreed 
that we should call upon him in the afternoon; 
but he sent a message at an early hour, re questing 
EK. Cassalis and ourselves to go to him immediate- 
ly, for the relatives of the woman were deter- 
mined to have her buried according to their 
heathen rites, and he was opposing them. The 
power of Moshesh is sufficiently great to enable 
him to act arbitrarily, but his wisdom leads 
him to prefer overcoming their opposition by 
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argument. Thei “ir custom is to inter the family | to soul C. Goselin, a pious artisan, to prepare a 


of the Chief in a cattle-kraal; and on the occa- 
sion the cattle are assembled, and one of them 
is slain for a sort of offering and feast. On ar- 
riving, we found a large herd of cattle on the 
mountain, collected in idolatrous reverence of the 
deceased, and the people had tied the body of 
the woman, so as to bring her into a sitting 
posture, and had broken down a place in the 
wall of one of the cattle-kraals, in which they 
were preparing for her interment. The Chief, 
in his undress, a kaross, &c., was holding a 
strong argument with them, on the superior ad- 
vantages of the mode of burial adopted by Chris- 
tians, which were seasons of instruction, as he 
had himself witnessed two days ago, and in 
which idolatrous rites to the deceased, which 
were offensive to God, were avoided. E. Cassalis 
also took part in the argument; and when they 
had concluded, I made a few remarks upon the 
customs of different nations, in regard to their 
dead, and the universal adoption of the practice 
of burying them decently in the earth, without 
heathen rites, wherever the Gospel was received 
in truth. Moshesh also appealed to the social 
feeling in man, saying: “ When a child is born it 
clings around its mother’s neck; when it is 
older it seeks playmates of its own age; and 
when grown to manhood, man seeks association 
with his fellow-man ; and which of you, even in 
death, would wish to be buried alone?” No one 
had previous sly been buried in the kraal chosen 


for the interment of the deceased, nor was there | 


a prospect that another would be buried by her 
side: but about two weeks ago, one of the peo- 
ple of the station applied to Moshesh, for leave 
to bury a deceased relative according to Chris- 
tian practice ; the Chief gave consent, and the 
woman was interred in a peace of gound selected 
for a cemetery on the top of the mountain, and 
by her side it was the wish of the Chief that his 
wife’s remains should be buried. Moecatchani 
was greatly incensed at this departure from the 
customs of the nation, and sent several messages 
to Moshesh, desiring to have the man put to 
death who had thus infringed uponthem. When 
the Chief had concluded his argument, he chal- 
lenged those who had anything to object to come 
forward. Some of them said, they would do so 
when the missionary had withdrawn. To this 
he replied, that to attack a man when his back 

was turned was a cowardly practice, and in itself 
an acknowledgment that he was too powerful 
to be met to the face: that if they had any 
better arguments than the missionary or himself 
had brought forward, they were prepared to hear 
and admit them; but that if not, he would have 
his own way; that he was not himself a convert- 
ed man: he had long tried to resist the truths 
spoken by the missionaries; but he was con- 
vinced, and he could no longer stand against 
them. He then made a short pause and there 
was no answer : he therefore requested E. Cassalis 


SG 


grave. Some of the objectors said, that if 
| ‘Moshesh thus broke through their customs he 
should not be their Chief; but threats of this 
sort he disregards, well knowing that his people 
are too depe »ndent upon him to forsake him. For 
in one of those wars in which they were per- 
petually engaged for twenty years, before the 
missionaries came among them, Moshesh pro- 
posed that the flocks and herds of the tribe 
should be collected, and defended upon one of 
the mountains. At this period his father was in 
power, and the people declined joining in his 
plan, thinking they could defend their own, in 
which they proved mistaken. Moshesh obtain- 
ed the assistance of such persons as had no cat- 
| tle, and saved his, and the other people became 
dependent upon him for milk, which constitutes 
a principal article of their food: he lent them 
cows; but the increase was his; and his stock 
of milk-cows now amounts to about 20,000: they 
are dispersed through the numerous villages of 
his extensive and populous country. When C. 
Goselin was preparing the grave, Moshesh and 
several of the people were looking on; when old 
Mocatchani came up and inquired how they 
meant to bury him when he died, Moshesh replied, 
in the same manner as they were going to bury 
his wife ; and he added, that he wished also him- 
self to be so buried, and desired the people to ob- 
serve how Goselin made the grave, that in case 
he died before them, they might know how to 
bury him. The French missionaries belong to 
the“ Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris,” 
and have been about six years in this part of 
Africa. Under their instruction the people have 
become much raised in morals and advanced in 
knowledge. Many of those at this station hold 
family worship. Forty form a Bible class, with 
whom the missionary meets frequently. On a 
certain occasion Moshesh observed to his people, 
that before the missionaries came they were ac- 
quainted with most of the truths they ‘taught, 30 
far as they were contained in the law of Moses, 
and were written in the ten commandments, ex. 
cepting as regarded the Sabbath ; for God had 
sent them this knowledge: it had descended to 
them; and those who had died before they had 
the Bible, would be judged according to the 
knowledge they possessed. But the missionaries 
had brought them the knowledge of the Sabbath, 
of Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit ; and they 
who had received the Bible would be judged ac- 
cording to the Bible 

In the course of the day the mother of Boesak 
arrived, having come on foot about thirty miles 
to see her long-lost son, who isa striking like- 
ness of his mother. She said he was torn from 
her arms when a little boy, by the Griquas 
(Bergenaars); and when she turned after the m, 
they bid her to run away; but she followe d 
them weeping as long as she could. From that 
time she had not heard of him till the othe or day; 
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and her heart had mourned over him as dead. 
Her husband was sick and could not come to 
see his son; but she was glad to see him, and 
thankful that he had fullen into the hands of peo 
ple who had treated him as a son. The Ber- 
ganaars took away another son, who she believed 
was among the Boers, and a daughter, of whom 
she had not heard. Boesak had traced his sister 
to the neighborhood of Graaf Reynet. This also 
was joy ful tidings to the bereaved mother, who, 
after spending a short time with her son, and ar- 
ranging that he should visit his parents on leav- 
ing us, returned to confirm to her husband the 
truth of the report they had heard of their long- 
lost child being in the country. Some of the 
Bastaards residing in this part of the land have, 
at times, compelled Bushmen to become their 
servants, and behaved to them with great severity. 


REVIEW. 


myself also ieeual the company, while E. 
Cassalis interpreted. The remains were then 
placed in the grave, which was roughly masoned 
with sandstone—a precaution to prevent disturb- 
ance by wolves (hyenas). The covering-stones 
being adjusted, and the people again quiet, E. 
Cassalis engaged in prayer. The company re- 
mained till the grave was filled up, and then 
separated in a very orderly manner. The oppor- 
tunity, through the Divine blessing, was made 
one of great instruction. It presented a striking 
contrast of the beeuming order of Christianity 
to the disorder of heathenisn; and, so far as 
appeared, all seemed fully satisfied. Poor old 
Mocatchani seemed to feel that his own standing 
was, as with one foot in the grave, on the brink 
of which he moved with tottering steps, as we 
parted from him. Moshesh and some attend- 


peep nen ernst n sot 


A few of these have fled to Moshesh, who has 


ants joined us afterwards at the mission-house, 
protected thenf. Some of these Bushmen say 


where, after dinner, my dear companion was en- 
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they were beaten with sambocks like beasts; and 
one was so starved, while his master was in plenty, 
that he was obliged to dig grubs out of the 
ground und eat them tosustain life. In the after- 
noon we visited one of the native smiths, and saw 
him working his iron, which is smelted from ore 
found in an adjacent mountain. For bellows, 
they use two bags of soft leather, opening at the 
top by means of two parallel sticks : they are 
closed by the hand in descending; a portion of 
the leather passing over the hand on one side, 
and over the thumb on the other, to facilitate 
the operation. Each bag is terminated by a 
cow’s-horn with the point cut off, and these pipes 
terminate in one of clay, in an arched wall of the 
same material. Between this and a smaller wall, 
about six inches distant, a charcoal fire is placed. 
The blast is well maintained ; and the rougher 
work is effected by means of hard stones on others 
of large dimensions, and the finer with hammers 
of their own making. They weld iron and finish 
their work with considerable skili. 

12th of 7th mo. At nine o'clock we again 
ascended the mountain, where we joined the 
Chief and many of his people, who were assem- 
bled without the fence of the hut of his deceased 
wife. Within the fence the remains were lying, 
wound up in a kaross, and made fast to a stout 
stick, to preserve them in a straight position. 
Wood is too scarce in this and many other parts 
of Africa to admit of coffins being used. After a 
pause, the closing of the fence was removed, and 
a number of the natives bore the corpse, over 
which a white cloth was spread, upon napkins, 
to the grave; distant about a quarter of a mile. 


The company augmented to about 600. The} 
Chief himself attended, as did also the dissatis- | 


fied parties. 
lemnity. 
rehearsed in a solemn manner a number of ap- 
propriate Scripture passages, as the procession 
moved to the grave-side, where he preached a 
long, unstudied sermon : my dear companion and 


The season was one of great so- 


dite ental! r | : 
E. Cassalis, according to their custom, | plucked as brands from the burning, have served 


gaged in prayer. In the evening we set out for 
Plaatberg. On parting from Moshesh, who sent 
his interpreter with us as guide, and lent a horse to 
another person to accompany us, he said, he had 
yet many things to give up, for which he had not 
strength in himself; and he therefore desired 
that we might add our prayers to God on his ac- 
count, that he might receive strength. In 1837 
the population of Moshesh’s country was, in the 
district of Morija 4,000, of Thaba Bossiou 
8,000, and of the Orange River 6,000. The 
number is continually augmenting from various 
quarters, in consequence of the kind reception 
he gives to Chiefs broken in power, such as I 
shall have occasion hereafter to mention. A 
large body also emigrated from the banks of the 
Kaal River, Ke., a few years ago, and came into 
Moshesh’s country under the direction of the 
Wesleyan missionary Archbell, where they met 
a welcome. These now form several distinct 
stations. The mission-house at Thaba Bossiou 
is a long, plain brick building, of five rooms, af- 
fording a moderate share of accommodation, but 
not at all more than is needful for health and 
reasonable comfort. 
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Joun Jacques STxEL..- 
imitated, or as lessons affording caution and 
warning in our passage through life, the memo- 


—As examples to be 


rials of those who, in their various outward condi- 
tions and from their earliest years have been 
conspicuous for their faithful Christian course, 


and of others who, after being servants to sin and 


the Lord in newness of heart and in grateful ap- 


‘ preciation of his mercy, may be justly regarded 


as highly valuable and instructive. Our readers 
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were recently furnished with a striking instance of | Divine providence; on the other, it may afford en- 


the former character, in the memoir of one who| couragement to all who are oppressed under the 
in her birth, education, and social and religious as-| dominion of sin, not to despair of the aid of 


sociations, enjoyed the greatest advantages—not, | Divine grace and the blessing of pardon and re- 
indeed, exempt from trials and temptations,— | conciliation. 


and throughout her life was a “ bright example 
in watchfulness, humility, simplicity and earnest 
devotedness.”” 

Tu our present number we commence an ac- 
count of a person who occupied a widely differ- 
ent position in life, but whose remarkable con- 
version and subsequent faithfulness afford a singu- 
lar proof of the influence of divine truth and the 
power and efficacy of Christian principles. Our 
valued English correspondent who kindly sent 
us a copy of the autobiography of John Jacques 
Steel, and who placed the “ tracts” “ between 
the gate and post” as mentioned by him, has had 
abundant means of verifying much of its con- 
tents, and by frequent intercourse with him, was 
* John 
J. Steel,’ writes our friend, “‘ was of remarkable 
size—probably weighing 20 stone (280 pounds;) 
and it was most interesting, as we drove about 


fully satisfied of its entire truthfulness. 


the villages around, to see him in his chaise, 
gathering passengers in the road, that he might 
enquire whether or no they were making their 
way to Zion.’ 

“ The mark, the object, the end of conversion,” 
says Bengel, “ must ever be the same; though 
the point where conversion begins, or from which 
it sets out, must vary with different classes of 


’ 


men.” The process of conversion, too, will be 


very different. The operations of Divine grace 
are usually slow and gradual, and it is often 
through long and painful conflict, only, that the 
joy of believing and the strength of obedience 
are attained. ‘‘ Yet,’”’ observes N. Hall, “ we 
cannot deny that the spirit of God may, and 
sometimes does visit a sinner so suddenly and 
powerfully, that at oncegbe is emancipated from 
the yoke of sin, and emerging from midnight 
darkness, without any intervening twilight, into 
the full blaze of noon, enjoys a clearness and el- 
evation of sentiment, together with a confidence 
in God, and a joy approaching to rapture, which 
outstrip at once the experience of many an old | 
believer.” This appears to have been the case, 
ina large degree, with the subject of the narrative 
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Disp, in Windham, Maine, on the 20th of Ist mo. 
last, NatHAN Pore, aged nearly 84 years; an elder of 
Windbam Monthly Meeting. 

He was faithfully and liviogly concerned for the 
maintenance of church discipline, being always found 
at his post in the service of his Lord and Master, and 
has left the consoling evidence that he is gathered 
with those who rest from their labors. 


——, On the 4th inst., Jonx Bonpy, in the 77th 
year of his age; a member of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio—leaving to his friends the 
consoling beliet that their loss is his great gain. 


——, At the residence of Wright Cook, in Vermil- 
lion Co., Ilinois, on the 31st of Ist mo. last, Narnan 
LiypLey HoaG, youngest son of Joseph D. Hoag, of 
Lee Co., Iowa, aged 21 years. 

He bore the short illness that terminated his life 
with patience and resignation ; an1 though prevented 
from expressing much, yet enough was manifest to 
impress surviving friends with the consoling belief 
that, though suddenly called from the active scenes 
of life, he was, through the mercy of the Redeemer, 
prepared to enter the mansions of rest. 


amenities 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the Ist of Third month, and continue 
eleven weeks. The School will be under the charge 
of Albert K. Smiley, as Principal, with a competent 








before us; and while on the one hand it gives 


board of Assistants. Tuition will invariably be re- 
quired in advance for the whole term. Applications 
for admission, stating the moral standing of the ap- 
plicant, should be addressed at an early date to the 
Principal, at Vassalboro’, Maine. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the School, 
will be uoder the charge of James Van Blarcum, 
Superinteadent, and Jane H. Jones, Matron. 

Board for one-half the term will be required in ad- 
vance. 

On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 

EBENEZER FRyR. 


ee 
THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING SCHOOL 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


FOR 


A meeting of the contributors to this institu- 
tion was held recently, at their rooms, in Wal- 
nut street, when the sixth annual report was pre- 
sented, from which we learn the following par- 
ticulars :—Forty-seven children are in the insti- 
tution, the following summary of which will 
show the progress made. One has learned to 
walk; 8 to feed themselves; 5 to carry blocks, 
&e.; 9 to build blocks, &e.; 16 to thread beads ; 
% to use a pencil; 6 to do light housework ; 5 to 


sew; 2 to knit; 3 to make bead baskets; 2 to 


' make crochet work; 15 filthy idiots have been 


made cleanly ; 8 violent made tractable ; 19 made 
conscious of moral obligations; 8 semi-mutes 


no sanction to that presumption which looks for| have learned to speak in sentences; 8 mutes to 


salvation in some extraordinary interposition of|speak in monosyllables; 4 mutes to speak in 
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sentences ; 22 simple forms ; 22 the alphabet ; 10}and want of spiriten! life, oie even a tendency 


to read short sentences ; 7 toread stories, &c. ; 10 | to scepticism, will be likely to follow. The posi- 
to write ; 9 to cypher; 10 have learned outline | tions here assumed, will, in some measure, be 
geography ; 10 are exercised in recitation ; 4 in | illustrated in the history of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
mental arithmetic ; 12 in scripture narrative ; 23|ing, and perhaps of our Society at large, in 
have attended public worship. There are 73| America. Some thirty years ago, and soon after 
applicants awaiting admission, from various States |the separation which ‘took place about 1828, it 
of the Union, 47 of which are from Pennsylvania. | became a subject of serious and anxious inquiry 
The number of feeble-minded children in the! to know what could have been the cause of that 
State is stated to be as 1 to 1000 of the entire | long-to-be-lamented occurrence, and the sorrow- 
population—equal to the number of insane. The | ful extent to which, it was then discovered, the 
institution cannot accommodate more. pupils till | spirit of infidelity had insidiously worked its 
the new building is finished, which is now in | Way amongst many in membe rship ; and accord- 
course of erection at Media, Delaware county, |! ingly measures were taken by that Yearly Meet- 
twelve miles from Philadelphia. One wing of | ing for the purpose of ascertaining how far, if at 
the edifice is now under roof, floored, X&c., and it is all, there might be a deficiency of copies of the 
expected will be ready for use during the ensuing| Holy Scriptures amongst us. This inquiry 
summer. Want of means has prevented the im- | brought to light the astonishing and humil lating 
mediate finishing of the main body of the build- | fact, that about tro hundred families, embraci ing 
ing. Great pains have been taken to make this | nearly one thousand of our members, were WITH- 
building one of the most perfect of its kind in}our THE Biste! How far such a state of 
the country. It will be well ventilated, and fur- things existed among the members of other 
nished with ample bathing arrangements, gas and | Y early Meetings, I cannot now say, but it is 
water pipes, and supplied with a large gym- much to be feared, if not fairly to be pr sumed, 
nasium. With aid from the Legislature, it is| that very many were greatly wanting, at least in 
conte J lated to finish the whole buil ling before | a gene ral know ledge of “the contents of the sacred 
the close of the year, and rely upon the benevo- records, if not of the book itself. Nor have the 
lent people of the State to furnish it. Ledger. effects of the state of things then existing, en- 
gis aie tirely passed away, Not a few who received 
For Friends’ Review. their training and education about this period, 
are yet the undoubted, and some of them the 
avowed enemies of the cross of Christ. Thus it 
To the humble and devoted Christian, who| would seem that those who are educated in the 
longs for the day when the doctrines of his reli-| forms of religion, but with little knowledge of 
gion shall prevail “from sea to sea, and from the | the doctrines and precepts of the sacred writings, 
rivers to the ends of the earth,” it is a source of|are in great danger of losing their way among 
no little consolation to have the evidence that not the barren mountains of unbelief. While, on 
only are Bibles multiplying, but that, by a great}the other hand, it has been observed that 
variety of means and instrumentalities, with the | those who, like Timothy of old, have an intimate 
attending influence and he lp of the Holy Spirit, | acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures from their 
a knowledge of the saving doctrines oa the | childhood, “ which are able to make [them] wise 
wonderful revelations of God to his ‘athe wate salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ,” 
creature man, therein contained, continues to find | seldom become sceptical as to their divine origin, 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 





its way into the hearts of the people. It is} when they have grown to maturer years. 
true he has often to mourn the prev valence of in- It then become Ss Us, by every comme ondable 
fidelity, and of crimes and wickedness in their! means within our re: uae to labor for the spre: ad 
many forms among mankind, but he is cheered |of the Bible, and not only of the book itself, 
with the remembrance that wherever the glorious | | but of a thorough and prac tical knowle dge of its 
doctrines and matchless precepts of the sacred | conte nts. There are many ways by which this 
volume find a place in the hearts of the people, | can be done, but it may fairly be questioned 
these begin to yield to their influence and disap-| whether any othe or, or even all others combined, 
pear; and he, therefore, not only rejoices when | equal that which is offered through the agency 
he sees others engaged in spreading these truths, | of family and First-lay schools; and it is highly 
but he is more than willing to lend a helping | gratifying to know that the number and efficiency 
hand himself. of these schools are on the increase. It cannot 
Assuming the correctness of these proposi-| have escaped the notice of the readers of Friends’ 
tions, we may safely carry the argument still | Review, that, at all the meeting. plac es, (six only 
farther; that in proportion as the members of a | exce pted, ) within the large Yearly Meeting of 
body of religious professors become acquainted | Indiana, schools of this kind have been opened, 
with the contents of the Holy Scriptures, and and were in operation in the summer of 1858; 
surrender to a willingness to conform their hearts | and it m: ay be hoped that family instruction is 
and lives thereto, will be their prospe rity in best |also on the increase. What friend to re ‘ligion 
things ; and where these are wanting, declension | does not rejoice in view of this fact, especially 
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when compared with the state of things that ex- | 


isted some thirty years ago. a 


iis the leading object of these sdhedie is to 
indelibly on the minds of the youth the con- 


tents of the sacred page, each child should be 
and increasing in number, there is, doubtless, in | re quired to memorise, each week, a portion of 


many places, a want of suitably-qualified teach-| Scripture, though it be but a small one. This 
ers, and of a knowledge of the best modes of| may be recited to his teacher in private, or when 
teaching, and possibly a few hints on the latter| proper, more publicly, in the presence of the col- 


But while these schools are growing in favor 


subject may not be amiss. In opening a school | lected school, near its close. Many children will 
of this ki int d, the first and leading object should | readily commit to memory a whole chapter, par- 
be to make it interesting to the children, and | ticularly of the Psalms, when sufficient encour- 
in fact to all-concerned, and this should be kept | agement is held out for them to do so. But the 
constantly in view; for where there is a failure | minds of the class should not be too greatly taxed 
to do this, a school will hardly be maintained | by giving large portions to memorise. Suitable 
profitably for any great length of time. And in| select passages to be given by the 
order to such a result, the teacher will find that | bracing the great doctrines and precepts of the 
very much depends upon him. He should seek | Gospel, and also devotional portions, will be found 
become interested himself, not by a critical| highly instructive and interesting, when recited 
study only, but by a simple acceptance of the} in the class. 
sacred truths of the Bible, and his feelings will For a fuller account of this important subject, 
soon be imparted tothe pupils. On the other) the reader is referred to a tract, (No. 20,) pub- 
hand, if he be tray indifference or neglect, the! lished by the Central Book and Tract Committee 
children will be more than likely to manifest a! of Indiana Yearly Meeting, entitled, “ S riptural 
similar fee ling. | Instruction in First-day Nehools, Famili ies, XC., 
It is usual to require the children to study; which will be found of great value to all those 
their lessons at home during the week, and this| engaged in the teaching or conducting of such 
itis highly necessary they should do; but it is| schools, or in imparting that kind of instruction 
also important that the teacher shall impose a) to their families. 
similar task on himself, unless, (which is seldom Of the good re sults like ly to follow the gen- 
the case,) he is already thoroughly acquainted | eral establishment of First-day schools, and of the 
with his subject. Heshould always be prepared, | extent of their salutary influence 
when school time arrives, to impart as much in- 


teacher, em- 


' ; we can prob- 
ably form only a partial estimate. The import- 
formation to his class, as, by the help of the | ance, nay, almost the nee essity for all to — 
spirit, and the books and means within his thoroughly acquainted with the sacred writing 
reach, he may be enabled to do; and this should | will hardly be called in question. There are 
be given briefly and in a simple manner strictly | hundreds of parents, even within the reach of 
scriptural, without notions and speculation, or) our influence, who do not sufficiently feel this, 
tedious comment. In this work he will find the} but would, nevertheless, allow their children to 
Scripture itself to be its best interpreter. Too} attend such schools; and there are those among 
much importance can hardly be attached to this} ws who feel themselves unqualified for imparting 
part of the subject. He will, of course, be pro-| this kind of instruction, and, therefore, are slow 
vided with a question book; not that he should | to attempt it. But through the agency of First- 
ask all the questions contained in it, nor, espe- | day schools, these children may all be instructed 
cially, that no others should be asked ; but it will) in a knowledge of the Bible and the primary 
be found indispensable asa text book, and an aid | doctrines of our religion; a knowledge which 
to the memory. The most successful teachers| they, most probably, would otherwise never ob- 
do their work mainly by means of questions | tain. 

varied to suit the ¢ apacities and acquire ments of} That childhood and youth are the 


easons 
the scholars. Questions m: Ly sometimes be given 


| when this is most easily and advantageous shy ac- 
toa class, with profit, to be answered the follow- | | quired, is hardly a dispute dd question 
ing week. This prompts to a little research on 
their part, by which other information is often | 
acquired, than that contained in the immediate 
answer to the question. A little emulation is 


also excited, which aids in kee *ping up the inter- 
est of the class. 


Imp res- 
sions formed and instruction given at this period 
often continue through life, and permanently in- 
fluence, and even fix the character. It is said 
, that, ‘‘of the missionaries who have gone from 
| Great Britain to the heathen, nineteen-twentieths 
received their first religious impressions in the 
It adds very much to the success of a school nursery or in the Sabbath school, and that of the 
to have a few interesting books ad: apted to the/ evangelical ministers of England, who are under 
capacities of the children, which they can take forty years of age, more than two-thirds 
home with them and read during the week ; and| pious in these schools.” 

as these h: ve become very cheap and abundant, In conclusion, I would encourage parents and 
the friends of a school should provide for its use| young persons of both sexes, to seek to become 
a library of this sort, to which a few volumes| interested in so noble a work, and qualified for 
should be annually added. rightly and successfully performing it. To one 


became 
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REVIEW. 





just entering upon the cares and duties of life, 
and who desires, as every Christian should, to do 
all in his power to advance the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and this in a simple and unostentatious 
manner, what could be better chosen for such a 
purpose, than that of a teacher of scriptural 
schools, and an instructor of the young in a 
knowledge of the sacred writings. It is but 
acting in obedience to the admonition given by 
our Lord to Peter, when he said, “ Feed my 
lambs.” And if he has also said that whoso- 
evér shall give but “a cup of water” in his 
name, “shall not lose his reward,” how much 
more abundantly will he reward those who make 
it a leading object of their lives to teach the 
young in the ways of salvation, thus gently tak- 
ing them by the hand and le ading them unto 
Him who said, “ Suffer little chil iren to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven ?” i 5% oe 

= cm 
From Bonar's Land « 


THE SEA OF 


f Promise. 
GALILEE. 
(Concluded from page 365.) 

We breakfasted at half-past eight, and at half- 
past twelve we went out, some four or five hun- 
dred yards up the acclivity behind our tents, to 
have worship. Our congregation amounted to 
ten; our four American fellow-travellers, five of 
ourselves, and Mr. Huber, the lay agent of the 
Church Missionary Society, who had accompanied 
us from Nazareth. There ought to have been 
another, for one of the servants whom our drago- 
man had brought with him from Jerusalem, was 
a Christian Jew, John David by name, a pleasant 
obliging man. But he only knew a few words of 
English, so he did not join us. The place that 
we selected was an old ruin, that seemed once to 
have been a castle. Its eastern wall, still stand- 
ing, gave us shelter from the heat of noon. 
Having been chosen to conduct the service, I 
took my place at a projecting ledge that ran 
along the lower part of the wall. The congre- 
gation gathered round, some on the scanty grass, 
some on broken projections of the wall, some on 
the stones that lay around. We sang our psalm, 
and kneeled down on the bare ground. 1 took 
for exposition the Lord’s words, (Matt. xi. 28), 
spoken somewhere in this neighborhood, “‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The cities to 
inhabitants he spoke then lay before me,— 
Chorazin, Capernaum, Bethsaida,—mere ruins! 
The words of grace seemed full of meaning, but 
even more so did the words of warning,—the 
woes uttered against the unbelief of the multi- 
tudes. 
love in the hearing of these old hills, and of that 
lake which had heard them at first, “1 will give 
you rest.” And it was strangely solemn to re- 
peat the threat of woe, and pointing to the ruins 
of Capernaum, to say, “And thou Capernaum 


whose 


It was pleasant to proclaim the words of 


, | picked it up. 


which. art rt exalted to heaven, shalt bei cast down 
to hell.” The invitation seemed to come to us 
overflowing with new grace, and the warning 
loaded with a deeper, truer sadness than ever 
before. 

Perhaps we err in thinking that the Son of 
God sought these shores because of th eir silent 
peacefulness. They are tranquil now. The splash 
of oars is not heard on the waters, and the tread 
of man’s steps sounds not over these round 
stones and tiny shells. But eighteen hundred 
years ago it was wholly different. As Tyre and 
her daughter-cities covered the whole western 
sea-plain, so did Capernaum and hers encircle 
the whole lake of Chinnereth. The population 
of this district in those days is almost incredible. 
The least of the Galilean villages numbered 
fifteen thousand dwellers. Our Lord’s dwelling 
at Capernaum, and his frequent visits to the dis 
trict, are explained by this fact. Nowhere in 
the land could he have such a field. When he 
wanted solitude he had, as in Jerusalem, so here, 
to choose the mountain and the midnight. The 
hills of Bethsaida were to him in Galilee, 
what the Mount of Olives was in Judea. His 
silent life was at Nazareth, his busy life at 
Gennesaret, his death at Jerusalem. The sacrifice 
was not offered here, but not the less was this the 
way tothealtar. From this he goes up to J erusa- 
lem to die; and to this he returns when the 
death had paid the ransom, and the blood “ shed 
for many, for the remission of sins,” had opened 
for us the new and living way into the holiest, 
(Heb. x. 19). We look at this placid lake, and 
remember the /ife of the Son of God; but we 
are recalled in a moment to his death. For why 
was it that he so suddenly disappeared from 
these coasts? It was that he might die; and 
why did he return after this brief but mysterious 
interval, in which he had visited not merely 
Gethsemane and Golgotha, but tuk Grave? lt 
was that he might show himself as the resurrec- 
tion and the life. We cannot separate his life 
from his death, Galilee from Jerusalem, nor at- 
tempt to compare the one with each other, as if 
the former were more attractive, more precious, 
than the latter. The scenes of Galilee may 
speak to the heart; but those of Jerusalem t 
the conscience; and the tender love which the 
former unfold to us would be nothing without 
the righteous pardon which the latter reveal. 

March 17.—Rose at half-past five, and went 
out to walk and to bathe. The sun came up 
while I was dressing, the sun of a Syrian dawn, 
cloudless, with only a thin mist over the sky, 
which an hour’s sunshine would evaporate. A 
native passed me, appare sntly looking for bait 
along the shore, giving me a civil salutation in 
Italian. Shortly “afte r, having completed wy 
dressing, I missed my soap which I had bee 
using. Having looked about for it in vain, 
thought that perhaps this Arab might have 
I soon overtook him, and muster 
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ed a few Italian words to the effect that I had 
lost my soap, and that he must have picked it 
up when he passed me. He told me that he 
had not; and he emptied the bag which he was 
carrying, to show me its contents. Seeing me 
still incredulous, he grasped his beard, and pro- 
tested by it, that he had not the missing article, 
offering to go back with me and seek for it. We 
went to the spot, and after some search, found it 
almost hidden between some stones. He smiled 
at the discovery, and, with a piastre to comfort 
him, went away cheerful, not by any means 
affronted at my suspicion of his honesty. Fora 
little time [ busied myself in gathering the small 
shells with which the shore abounds. They look 
more like salt-water inhabitants than fresh-water ; 
but there they are; the solitary dwellers among 
these round stones. For no other shell, of any kind 
or size whatever, could we find here. They are 
not bigger than a pea. 

I then sat down upon a large stone, close by the 
water's edge, and read the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of Matthew. These para- 
bles belonged to this region ; and may have been 
spoken on this very spot. To read Milton under 
Milton’s mulberry at Cambridge, or Homer on 
the plains of Troy, would not be thought mere 
sentimentalism; so, to read Christ's parables 
amid the very objects on which they were found- 
ed, and by the lake which heard them, need not 
be condemned as romantic. There is something 
better than superstition in the wish to read 
Chrysostom at Constantinople, or Athanasius at 
Alexandria; so there is something better still in 
the longing to read the Decalogue on Sinai, the 
Psalms on Mount Zion, the Song of Solomon at 
Urtass, the Apocalypse on Patmos, the last 
prophecy of Christ on the Mount of Olives, and 
His parables by the Lake of Gennesaret. 

More than once we strolled through the Jew- 
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that these three days past had given us. It looked 
well from the westward eminence, over which our 
road lay, its white towers and houses gleaming 
hotly in the sunshine, and its few palms standing 
out in the silver of the lake, unshaken by a 
breath. Qur road was rough; indeed it is not 
a road, but a mere path winding through the out- 
cropping rocks of the slope, with verdure here 
and there. [n about an hour we came to Mejdel, 
the ancient Magdala, the native town of Mary 
Magdalene. Early superstition, in order to 
magnify the grace of penitence, and get up an 
interesting object for painters to delineate, and 
sentimentalists to sigh over, has loaded her with 
sins which do not belong to her, and even Pro- 
testants join in the defamation of the innocent, 
so that Magdalene and sinner have become 
synonymous.* Had Magdala been like Naze 
reth, of evil fame for the wickedness of its citi- 
zens, the untruthfulness would not be so great. 
But there is no ground for thinking that this was 
the case; and Mary the Magdalene, means just 
Mary of Magdala, to mark her out from the 
other Marys that waited on the Lord. Many 
such distinctive epithets we find: Lazarus of 
Bethany, Philip of Bethsaida, Judas of Carioth, 
Nathaniel of Cana, and above all, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

Hitherto the steep sides of the western cliffs, 
coming down almost to the edge of the lake, had 
left little room for cultivation, but now the hiils 
retire and leave level ground for a considerable 
extent. This is the ancient “plain of Gen- 
nesareth,” the present Ardh el-Mejdel, one of 
the richest nooks of Palestine. After leaving 
Mejdel we kept nearer to the shore, and rode 
along a beach of the smoothest, brightest sand 
which we had ever seen. As we had bathed 
already, we did not think of dismounting to do 
so again; but to keep our horses fetlock-deep in 





ish burying-ground, which lay behind our tents. | the clear sunny water, as we moved slowly on- 
It is confusedly covered with tombstones, almost | wards, was of itself refreshing. Here and there 
all of them having Hebrew inscriptions. They the tortoises were sitting at the water-edge bask- 
are not rouzh blocks like those at Hebron or in| ing in the sun, so like the stone or stump which 
the valley of Jehoshaphat; nor have they been | formed their seat, that one did not at first recog- 
hewn for the occasion ; but consist of the broken} nize them. They were of all sizes, some as small 
pillars and architectural ornaments of old Ti-| as an orange, others as large as a pumpkin. They 
berias. Here lie the Rabbis of the famous col-| would allow us to approach, but dropped into 
lege, whose members for a time seem to have|the water as we passed, and hobbled away. Once 
monopolised the learning of Judaism. Whether | or twice we struck up from the sandy beach into 
the body of Ittai, the Arbelite, often mentioned the green jungle of oleanders, that fringed the 
in Rabbinical story, was brought down to this| margin. They were not yet in flower, but one 
from his native hills, up yonder, as was that of|or two were beginning to show blossom, as if on 
Maimonides from Egypt, we do not know; but) purpose to let us know what fields of waving 
beneath these marble fragments, which are} purple this shore will present a month hence. 
strewed around, lies many a broad forehead, |Our view of the lake enlarged at every step, the 
whose learning, had it been classical instead of | whole stretch of its sixteen miles coming fully 
Jewish, would have won for its owner no inferior 





before the eye,—one long quivering gleam of 
name. sunshine. Tor more than an hour we continued 

We struck our tents at half-past eight, and; our way along the border of the plain of Gen- 
commenced = Cae day § journey, invigorated by *So we sometimes have in the works of our Re- 
our Sabbath-rest. Our way lay round the tows, | formers «tollardie” used for heresy; long use having 


so that we gota different view of it from any associated the words Lollard and heretic. 
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nesareth, which, though undead and waste, 
gave evidence of well-watered fruifulness. In 
beauty, grandeur, richness and genial softness of 
climate, no spot of Greece or Persia could sur- 
pass this. . * ’ * * * 

At this point our party separates for a few 
hours, some to go on to Tell-Hum, the rest to 
keep the Damascus road, straight north over the 
hill above Khan Minyeh. Those of us who have 
resolved to take the latter way, begin immediate- 
ly to asvend the hill bya road so bad and rugged 
that one asks, not so much can this be the great 
Damascus road, but is this a road at all? Many 
a lingering look did we take of this bright lake, 
ere the hills shut it out. Its hills were bare and 
grey, its margin was desolate, its cities ruins ; but 
its own beauty was unchanged. As an inland 
sea or mountain lake, it is quite a gem, and at 
no time could it have sparkled more brilliantly 
than now, when we are bidding it farewell. Its 
palms are gone; its palaces and temples and 
synagogues are as dust ; its fortresses that, like 
sentinels, challenged each other from its oppo- 
site sides, are swept from their rocks ; its gardens 
and orchards, that surpassed Egypt, and rivalled 
Persia, have withered down ; its rock-sepulchres 
have been filled and emptied, emptied and filled, 
and emptied again; Jew, Roman, Christian, 
Moslem, have come and gone; its innumerable 
vessels, the pleasure-barge, the fisherman’s boat, 
and the war-galley, have vanished from _ its 
waters; but there it lies, itselfi—untouched and 
unsoiled by earthquake, battle, havoc, blood, 
death, change, ruin. Hermon on the north, 
with its snows, and Tabor on the south, with its 
oaks, still keep watch over its waters. 

ne 
From the London Examiner. 
LORD ELGIN’S VISIT TO JAPAN. 
(Concluded from page 367.) 


The landing of a British Ambassador in state 
at the capital of the Empire of Japan, was only 
in keeping with the act of unparalleled audacity 
which had already been committed in anchoring 
British ships within the sacred limits of its har- | ¢€ 
bor. Japanese officials were sent off to superin- 
tend the operation, but they little expected to 
make the return voyage in one of Her Majesty’s 
gunboats, with thirteen ships’ boats in tow, amid 
the thunder of salutes, the inspiriting strains of 
a naval band, and the flutter of hundreds of flags, 
with which the ships were dressed. Close under 
the green batteries, threading its way amid hosts 
of huge-masted, broad sterned junks, the Little 
Lee, surrounded by her gay flotilla, steamed 
steadily, and not until the water had shoaled 
to seven feet, and the Japanese had ceased to 
remonstrate, or even to wonder, from sheer des- 
pair, did she drop anchor, and the procession of 
boats was formed, the four paddle box-bows, each 
with a twenty-four pound howitzer in her bows, 
enclosing between them the Ambassador’s barge, 
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the remainder of the ships’ boats, with captains 
and officers, all in full dress, leading the way. 
Lord Elgin ascended the steps of “the official 
landing place, near the centre of the city, and 
was received and put into his chair by sundry 
two-sworded personages, the rest of the mission, 
together with some officers of the squadron, fol- 
lowing on horseback. The crowd, which for up- 
wards of a mile lined the streets leading to the 
building fixed on as the residence of the Embassy, 
was dense in the extreme; the procession was 
preceded by policemen in harlequin costume, 
jingling huge iron rods of office, hung with 
heavy, clanging rings, to warn the crowd away. 
Ropes were stretched across the cross streets, down 
which masses of the people rushed, attracted by 
the novel sight ; while every few hundred yards 
were gates partitioning off the different wards, 
which were severally closed immediately on the 
passing of the procession, thus hope slessly barring 
the further progress of the old crowd, who 
strained anxiously through the bars, and envied 
the persons composing the rapidly-forming nu- 
cleus. During Lord Elgin’s stay of eight days 
on shore, nearly all the officers of the squadron 
had an opportunity of paying him a visit. His 
residence was a portion of a temple situated upon 
the outskirts of what was known as the Princes’ 
Quarter. In front of it was a street which con- 
tinued for ten miles, as closely packed with 
houses and as densely crowded with people, as it 
is from Hyde Park-corner to Mile-end At the 
back of it stretched a wide and somewhat dreary 
aristocratic quarter, containing the residence of 
three hundred and sixty hereditary Princes, each 
a petty sovereign in his own right, many of them 
with half-a-dozen town-houses, and some of them 
able to accommodate in these same mansions ten 
thousand retainers. Passing through the spa- 
cious and silent (except where a party of English 
were traversing them) street, we arrive at the 
outer moat of the castle ; crossing it we are still 
in Princes’ Quarter, but are astounded as we 
reach its further limit at the scene which now 
bursts upon us—a magnificent moat, seventy or 
eighty yards broad, faced with a smooth, green 
escarpment as many feet in height, above which 
runs a massive wall composed of stones Cyclopean 
in their dimensions. This is crowned, in its 
turn, by a lofty palisade. Towering above all, 
the spreading arms of giant cedars p sroudly display 
themselves, and denote that within the ‘Imperial 
precine ts the picturesque is not forgotten. From 
the highest point of the fortifications in rear of 
the castle, a panoramic view is obtained of the 
vast city, with its two millions and a half inhabi- 
tants, and an area equal to, if not greater than, 
that of London. The castle alone is computed 
to be capable of containing forty thousand souls. 
But the party on shore did not confine itself to 
exploring the city alone ; excursions of ten miles 
into the country were made in two different di- 
rections, and but one opinion prevailed with re- 
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spect to the extraordinary evidences of civilian: | 
tion which met the eye in every direction. Every | 

cottage, temple, and tea-house was surrounded by | 
gardens laid out with exquisite taste, and the | 
most elaborate neatness was skilfully blende 
with grandeur of design. The natural features 
of the country were admirably taken advantage 
of, and a long ride was certain to be rewarded by 
a romantic scene, where a tea-house was pictur- 
esquely perched over a waterfall, or a temple 
reared its carved gables amid groves of ancient 
cedars. The tea-house isa national characteristic 
of Japan. The traveller, wearied with the noon- 
day heat, need never be at a loss to find rest and 
refreshment; stretched upon the softest and 
cleanest of matting, imbibing the most delicately 
flavored tea, inhaling through a short pipe the 
fragrant tobacco of Japan, he resigns himself to 
the ministrations of a bevy of fair damsels, who 
glide rapidly and noiselessly about, the most 
zealous and skilful of attendants. In their per- 
sonal cleanliness the Japanese present a marked 
contrast to the Chinese; no deformed objects 
meet the eye in the crowded streets; cutaneous 
diseases seem almost unknown. In Nagasaki 
towards evening a large portion of the male and 
female population may be seen innocently “ tub- 
bing” at the corners of the streets. In Jeddo 
they frequent large bathing establishments, the 
door of which is open to the passer-by, and pre- 
sents a curious spectacle, more especially if the 
inmates of both sexes ingenously rush to it to 
gaze at him as he rides blushingly past. But it 
would not be possible to condense within the 
limits of a letter the experiences and observations 
of a residence in the capital of an empire about 
which the information at home is so ve ry scanty, 
and which presents, probably, a greater variety 
of interesting and curious matter to the stranger, 
than any other part of the world. Suffice it to 
be recorded as our general impression, that, in 
its climate, its fertility, and its picturesque beau- 
ty, Japan is not equalled by any country on the 
face of the globe: while, as if to harmonize with 
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its surpassing natural endowments, it is peopled | 


bya race whose qualities are of the most amiable 
and winning description, and whose material 
prosperity has been so equalized as to insure hap- 
piness and contentment to all classes. 


+ 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
AN EVENING MELODY. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Oh that yon pines which crown the steep 
Their fires might ne'er surrender! 

Oh that yon fervid knoll might keep, 
While lasts the world, its splendor! 


Pale poplars, on the wind that lean, 
And in the sunset shiver, 

Ob that your golden stems might screen 
For aye yon glassy river! 


That yon white bird, on homeward wing 
Soft-sliding without motion, 


iat now in blue air vanishing 
Like snow-flake lost in ocean, 


Beyond our sight might never flee, 
Yet onward still be flying; 

And all the dying day might be 
Immortal in its dying! 


Pellucid thus io golden trance, 
Thus mute in expectation, 


What waits the Earth? Veliverance ? : 


Ah, no! Transfiguration! 


She dreams of that New Earth divine, 
Conceived of seed immortal: 

She sings, ‘“‘ Not mine the holier shrine, 
But mine the cloudy portal!” 


— +0 - 
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Dweller in celestial flame, 

Father, hallowed be thy name. 
Wide as sunbeams scatter day, 
Let thy peaceful empire sway. 


Here, as in the realms divine, 
Every will be merg‘d in thine. 
From thy bounteous table, spread, 
Give thou us our daily bread. 


As our fellows we forgive, 
Pardon us, that we may live. 
Us, thy saving help who need, 
Ne’er into temptation lead. 


But when evil would control, 
Work deliverance for the soul. 
For thou, God, alone dost reign, 
Glory, power, are thine. Amen 


+ ~<o> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn INTELLIGENce.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 29th ult. 

The war rumors continued. Letters from Paris 
spoke of great activity in warlike preparations, and a 
crisisin continental affairs was generally apprehended. 
The English government was said to be exerting itself 
in favor of peace, and had addressed a friendly but 
earnest note to Sardinia, deprecating a warlike policy ; 
but at the same time it had given out large contracts 
for cannon and gunpowder. A Congress of foreign 
Powers, to assemble at London, to arrange the exist- 
ing difficulties in Europe, was spoken of, and although 
the Austrian government manifested hostility to the 
project when first broached, it was said to have be- 
come more favorable. The Emperor of Austria had 
publicly expressed his confidence in a speedy and 
amicable arrangement. 

The Spanish government had taken measures to 
prevent the rescue of the Neapolitan exiles, on their 
transhipment at Cadiz for New York. The health 
of the King of Naples had improved. 

Prince Napoleon, cousin of the French Emperor, 
was about to marry the daughter of the King of Sar- 
dinia. A political alliance between the two countries 
was thought probable. 

Souts America.— Chili, at the last accounts, was 
still in a disturbed condition. Some of those arrested 
for sedition had been simply fined, and others fined 
and exiled for three years. The press was entirely un- 
der the direction of the government. At Callao, 
Peru, the disturbances continued, and the prospect of 
a general revolt was increasing. Venezuela was quiet. 
Gen. Paez had reached Valencia, and had been well 
received. 
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384 FRIENDS’ 


Sanpwicu Istayps.—Dates from Honolulu to 12th 
mo. 25th, state that the whaling season had closed. 
The whole number of whalers arrived there had 
been 218; they had taken 130,000 bbls. of oil, and 
1,500,000 Ibs. of whalebone. The season was con- 
sidered an unprofitable one. A terrible storm oc- 
curred at Honolulu on the 16th of 12th mo., flood- 
ing the streets, and in some instances submerging 
the houses, destroying property valued at $10,000 to 
$20,000. 


CentraL America.—The proposed Congress of all 
the States to consult on measures for the general 
benefit, is said to have been abandoned, owing to 
mutual jealousies. The different governments, how- 
ever, are considering measures to promote industry 
and improvement. A difficulty has arisen between 
the government of Costa Rica and the Bishop of San 
José. The latter having opposed the levying of cer- 
tain taxes upon the curates, the government insisted 
that the law should be obeyed. The Bishop then 
addressed a circular to the prelacy, evidently design- 
ed to array the church against the government. 
Friendly means having failed to induce him to retract 
this step, the government issued a decree, expelling 
him from the republic, and directing the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council to nominate a successor, who should not 
take possession of the office without the express con 
sent of the government. Should the Bishop appeal 
to the Pope, it may bring up an important questior 
as to the relatiqns of the civil and ecclesias'ical au- 
thorities. 

Hayti.—The Emperor Soulouque is reported to 
have escaped in an English vessel to Kingston, 
Jamaica, where he claims British protection. The 
revolution appears to have been accomplished with 
comparatively little violence. 


Mexico.—Accounts from Vera Cruzto the 9th inst. 


state that Zuloaga had abdicated in favor of Miramon, 
and the latter was installed as President on the 2d 
inst. He ord- red the re-arrest of the political pris- 
oners liberated by Robles, and the dismisgal of all 
officers, civil and military, who had aided in deposing 
Zuloaga. He had also ordered a forced loan of $1,000,- 
000, and was about to march against Vera Cruz, which 
was still held by Juarez, The French aud English 
commanders having succeeded in enforcing their de- 
mands at Vera Cruz, high duties would be restored, 
and two-thirds of the revenne thus obtained secured 
to England and France. The American Consul had 
protested, and Juarez was thus much embarrassed. 


Domestic.— Both Houses of the Kansas Legislature 
have passed a bill making arrangements for the forma 
tion of a State constitution. The question of calling 
a convention, and the constitution when formed, are 
both to be submitted to the people. A bill abolishing 
and prohibiting slavery in tbe Territory has also been 
passed, but it is supposed Governor Medary will veto 
it. The lower House passed without opposition on 
the 7th inst. a bill appropriating $1,000, and author- 
izing the employment of counsel for the defence of two 
citizens of the Territory recently carried off by a band 
of Missourians, and now in prison at Platte City, Mo., 
on « charge of abducting slaves from that State. The 
Legisluture adjourned on the 11th, having passed a 
general amnesty bill, which was approved by the 
Governor. 

Tbe Grand Jury of Savannah has found true bills 
agaiust the captain of the yacht Wanderer, and three 
others implicated with bim in the slave trade. 

One of the persofis formerly banished from San 
Francisco by the Vigilance Committee, has recently 
recovered damages to the amount of $3,000 from the 
captain of a vessel, for deporting him to the Sandwich 
Islands under that decree. 


REVIEW. 


Coneress.—A resolution offered by Senator Bigler, 
of Pa., declaring a large public debt in time of peace 
| inconsistent with true policy, and that Congress 
should so adjust the revenue laws as to equalige 
| revenue and expenditure, was discussed on several 
days without arriving at any decision. A rcsolu- 
| tion was adopted to inquire into the working of the 
Reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, and the expe- 
diency of abrogatingit. The bill placing $39,000,000 
at the disposal of the President to acquire Cuba, was 
discussed at different times, and several amendweuts 
were offered ; one by Foot, of Vermont, that no pay- 
ment be made till the treaty be ratified by the United 
States ; a substitute for this by Pugh, of Uhio, that no 
payments made under this act shall exceed $150,000,- 
000 ; and a substitute for the bill, by Doolittle, of Wie- 
consin, to appropriate $50,000,000 to enable the Presi- 
dent to purchase territory in Yucatan, Central or 
South America, on which a free negro nation may be 
located under the guarantee of the United States; 
but no decisive action was taken on any of them. 
The Committee on Territories reported aguinst the 
petition of O'Reilly, Speed and Shaffner, asking for 
means to enable them to construct a telegraph to the 
Pacific. The Post Office Committee, on the 11th, re- 
ported a bill abolishing the franking privilege ; and on 
the 12th, one authorizing the Post Master General to 
contract fur the conveyance of the mails, for ten 
years, in steamers betweea any ports of the United 
States and Europe, bi-monthly to Liverpool, monthly 
via Southampton to Bremen and Havre, respectively: 
provided the total expense shall not exceed $500,000 
per annum: the government agreeing to make neo 
new contracts, but to give the same parties any addi- 
tional mails required at the same rates. Johnson, of 
Tennessee, offered a resolution that the President be 
instructed to request the heads of departments to 
prepare their estimates for 1860, on the basis of 
not exceeding $50,000,000 exclusive of the ioterest on 
the national debt. The Senators from Oregon took 
their seats on the 14th. The majority report of the 
Judiciary Committee, on the case of the Indiana 
Senators, was adopted. 


The House of Representatives adopted on the 8th 
a resolution directing the Third Auditor General to 
examine the accounts relating to the Indian wars in 
Oregon and Washington Territories, in 1855-6, and 
report to the House next winter. The Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill being un- 
der discussion in Committee of the Whole, Lovejoy, 
of Illinois, moved to strike out the appropriation for 
the safe keeping of prisoners, on the ground that it 
was for the detention of fugitive slaves, previous to 
trial; but the motion was rejected. The House, on 
the 9th, concurred in various amendments to the bill, 
and passed it The Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported back the billappropriating $30,000,000 to set- 
tle difficulties with Spain, and purchase Cuba, whieh 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole. Davis, 
of Mississippi, gave notice that he will offer an amend- 
ment, substituting the word “ take’ for “ purchase.’ 
The Senate bili admitting Oregon into the Union was 
reported back from the Committee on Territcries, 
without change, un the 10th, was debated on that and 
the two succeeding days, and all amendments being 
rejected, was passed on the 12th, yeas 114, nays 103. 
A bill was passed on the 14th, establishing many 
new post routes, and authorizing the Post Master 
General 'o contract for carrying the mails according 
to existing laws, on all the public roads which have 
been or shall be constructed. A motion to suspend 
the rules to introduce a bill reviving and continuing 
for two years the Treasury Note act, was negatived, 
87 to 110. The Representative from Oregon wae; ad- 
mitted on the 15th. 





